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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

M. de Roberty has been mentioned already in The Monist as 
an original thinker, capable of exercising an influence on the direc- 
tion of modern thought. This eulogy does not appear to me exces- 
sive. I experience some embarrassment, however, in speaking of his 
latest work, La Recherche de V Unite (The Pursuit of Unity), or rather 
I feel the difficulty of giving in a few lines a sufficiently just idea of 
it. The subject treated has so many sides that the fundamental 
conception runs an easy risk of appearing scattered and uncertain. 

I will pose a few questions which embrace very nearly the sub- 
stance of the work. In the first place, "Why is the human mind 
constantly seeking unity, that is to say, the one unique formula of 
the world and the spirit ? " The most profound reason that can be 
alleged for it is drawn from our mental constitution itself. We al- 
ways tend, by virtue of our logic, to pass from fragmentary knowledge 
to comprehensive knowledge, to bring the facts that we know more 
or less well into relation with a single fact which explains them or 
is considered to explain them. Our intellectual — I was about to say 
volitional — indolence becomes here the accomplice of our logical 
activity : we wish to economise labor, and we hope to find repose 
and satisfaction at the particular point where we bring our route to 
a close. A general explanation, however imaginary it may be, puts 
in a manner the world in our hand, and it seems to us then that we 
hold it in our power, in place of feeling ourselves drowned in the 
weltering chaos of things. 

What have been the great stages of the monistic research? At 
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what positions has the human mind stopped in this effort which 
characterises all true philosophy? To the theological discipline suc- 
ceeded metaphysical investigations, which gave birth to the three 
great syntheses of materialism, idealism, and sensationalism. These, 
moreover, almost immediately began to transform themselves, in 
proportion as the sciences yielded new elements of analysis ; and 
M. de Roberty has shown us, in his preceding works, how posi- 
tivism succeeded to materialism, improving upon it, criticism to 
idealism, and the philosophy of evolution to the great sensationalist 
tradition. He has also been able to show that these last types, and 
that is a remarkable sign, interpenetrate each other intellectually in 
all directions. They tend equally, in fact, to the identity of thought 
and the world. The unity that they realise bears, however, accord- 
ing to him, the indelible imprint of a supposition that goes beyond 
phenomena. Some bring up at the idea of a principle which vivifies 
and animates the world; others, at the phantom of an "Unknow- 
able," which they relegate beyond the bounds of experience. 

There remains, then, at the bottom of these systems a more or 
less explicit dualism. What is the precise signification of dualism? 
It corresponds, M. de Roberty tells us, to naive experience, and is 
perpetuated by the ambition of differentiating the reason from the 
"object thought of." A singular fact has, he supposes, contributed 
to produce it, namely, the fiction of "limit" created by geometers 
for their own use. 

In reasoning on quantity, a universal attribute of things, the 
geometers arrived at the notion of confines between the different 
parts of space ; they created, by analysis, the surface, the line, the 
point. These imaginations, which were indispensable to analytic 
reasoning, in no way trammelled the flight of synthetic thought ; and 
the mathematicians, moreover, corrected the idea of limit by the ne- 
gation of that idea, the concept of the infinite. Now it happens that 
in philosophy the limitative notions — God, matter, spirit, essence, 
etc., — give equal aid to the thinker in constructing his ideal figures; 
concept-limits place the mind, in this case also, in immediate contact 
with their negation, the infinite or unlimited. Unfortunately, what 
is simple in the mathematical order becomes an obscurity in the 
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brains of philosophers. The opposition of the finite to the infinite 
has taken among them the sense of a real antinomy, or even one pre- 
existent to the mind which had generated it. The noumenon, for 
example, opposed to the phenomenon, is a negative concept, that 
of facts which enter into no possible generalisation ; but the very 
property is ascribed to it that it served to deny. The Unknowable 
reproduced in its turn the noumenon decried by the Agnostics, and 
we find thus everywhere a survival of the old dualism in this mo- 
nistic research which does not attain its end. 

What escape is there, in a logical point of view, from this diffi- 
culty created by our reasoning ? M. de Roberty appeals from it 
to what he calls " the identity of contraries." There exists such 
an association among our states of consciousness that mental coher- 
ence obliges us to think that the Universe, considered in its totality, 
cannot simultaneously " not be " this same indivisible universe : and 
all that we oppose to nature as its contrary or its negation — God, 
Supernatural, Unknowable — finally resolves itself then into this same 
nature, unified, in default of our knowledge, by our ignorance. 

But logical monism should to the end remain in accord with 
scientific monism. Experience, it is true, meets everywhere only plu- 
rality, more or less veiled by the abstractive processes of the mind. 
Unity and multiplicity are defined, however, in virtue of the psycho- 
logical law of contraries, as two fluctuating forms, transposable one 
into the other, of one single and the same act of consciousness. 
"The rational monism of science and philosophy announces itself 
as a psychical or even a psycho-physical necessity, an imperious 
need that our faculties appease, precisely because they feel them- 
selves astray, in the chaos of our sensations, and, later on, of our 
cognitions." 

Man, I recently wrote, is an instrument attuned to the diapason 
of things. We must understand, writes also M. de Roberty, that 
quantity flows in the mind, at the same time that the mind parti- 
cipates in quantity and remains extended. A truly scientific psycho- 
logy will carry back our " intellectual forms " to form, to quantity. 
Our ideas sum up and synthetise our conditioned sensations ; "men- 
tal unity is experienced as a biological and physico-chemical bond." 
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Where the terminology of M. de Roberty does not satisfy me 
entirely, is when he speaks to us of the deductive integration which 
must replace in philosophy inductive differentiation. If philosophy 
limits itself to redescending the path of scientific inductions, to re- 
capitulating them in its own language, it then truly employs syl- 
logistic deduction, and formulates what logicians call an identical 
proposition. If, on the contrary, assuming an original function, it 
draws conclusions conformably to the general principles of particular 
sciences, and supports itself upon them in order to set in relief new 
principles concerning the order and law of the world, the formula 
that philosophy delivers to us always implies a verification to be 
made, and its logical procedure remains that kind of induction which 
is called a "provisional deduction." "We deduce always by hy- 
pothesis," Claude Bernard has very well said, "when we make an 
induction. " Metaphysicians, in fact, have always wished to engage 
in deduction, that is to say, to pass from principles to facts by the 
path of pure reasoning. The essential question is, then, always to 
know what the principles are worth from which one sets out, and 
whether the basis of the inductions which furnished them is suffi- 
ciently broad and solid. 

M. de Roberty himself declares that it is necessary to satisfy 
ourselves with a "purely logical " monism. Or, if not, he says, one 
would run the risk of drifting either into the transcendental monism 
of the conceptions of the past, or into the experimental pluralism in 
such great favor to-day. 

But how can it then be denied that " provisional deduction " 
remains the true operation of all philosophy, and that, starting out 
from induction, hypothesis becomes at last positive and scientific ? 



Of a surety, a striking character of modern research is the 
increasing specialisation of studies, pushed even to the point of blind- 
ing the eyes and contracting the mind. 

But it soon finds its corrective in the juster perception of the 
close subordination of facts which appears to us conspicuous in pro- 
portion as we penetrate into the detail of phenomena, considered 
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hitherto a little too much in the large. Patient analyses always end 
in leading to syntheses. 

We have a remarkable example of this in the physical sciences, 
where delicate experiments have resulted in giving an intimation of 
the laws of chemical equilibrium, thanks to which the too profound 
distinction, so long accepted, between the phenomena called "non- 
reversible," of physics properly so called, and the phenomena called 
"reversible," of chemistry, is being effaced. 

In the social sciences it may be said in the same manner that 
moralists and economists, by dint of working each from their own 
side, have thus come, nevertheless, to meet each other. Man, it is 
scarcely any more contested, is a moral animal because he is a 
social animal, and it finally appears no longer possible to abstract 
moral facts from social and economic facts. 

The work of M. Emile Durkheim, De la division du travail so- 
cial (On the Division of Social Labor), is conceived in this spirit, 
and the author has thence reached the point of considering the great 
economic fact, division of labor, as the instrument of the new moral- 
ity, or, to say better, as the henceforth preponderating factor in the 
moral evolution of humanity, in the production of the moral phe- 
nomena which are to distinguish the societies of the future. 

We see continually, he writes, that changes have taken place 
in the structure of society which have rendered necessary changes 
in morals. " Morality then forms itself, transforms itself, and main- 
tains itself, for reasons of the experimental order ; it is these reasons 
only that the science of morality undertakes to determine." 

1 wish indeed, and it would certainly be a great service to us, 
that he would indicate the sense in which these changes of structure 
take place, specify the reasons of an experimental order which cause 
morality, more precisely the law of right, to undergo a continuous 
transformation. 

M. Novicow, of whom I have spoken here recently, has put in 
evidence evolution, in the various forms of the great struggle for 
existence ; he has found, in the transition from the purely physiologi- 
cal or animal struggle to that which is economic and political, and 
finally intellectual, the reason of the more rational proceedings which 
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tend to regulate the life of men in society. What is most apparent 
to him is rather the political and economic aspects of social changes. 
M. Durkheim, on the other hand, is especially preoccupied with the 
moral condition of the individual, the penal law, and the phenomena 
of conscious solidarity. But he has taken the same trouble to discover 
a fact in virtue of which it varies, and this he supposes himself to 
have found in the division of economic labor. The transition from 
a solidarity which is " mechanical" or by "similitudes," to "organic 
solidarity," due to the division of labor, appears to him to furnish 
the explanation of the two movements, contradictory in appearance, 
which are taking place under our eyes, and by which the individual 
becomes at once more autonomous, and more closely dependent upon 
society, — at the same time more personal, and more united with 
others in a common interest. 

This is perhaps but one way among many others of looking at 
things. But it is interesting, and every reader will know how to 
appreciate, in the excellent pages of M. Durkheim, what he says, 
for example, of the characteristics of crime and penalty,* of the in- 
verse relations of repressive and cooperative law, etc. 

The tone of his book is indeed a little easy and dogmatic ; but 
one feels in it a sound logic and elevated tendencies, and it will not 
be work lost for the sociologists of the future. 

Dr. Azam publishes, under the title of Hypnotisme et double 
conscience, origine de leur etude et divers travaux sur des sujets ana- 
logues, (" Hypnotism and Double Consciousness, the Origin of their 
Study and Various Works on Analogous Subjects,") several writings 
which had remained scattered in different collections. They are too 
well known for me to need speak of them, and the principal observa- 
tions of Dr. Azam have been since republished in special works. But 
I wish to take occasion from this publication to recall the works and 
the name of an eminent physician of whom a new generation is in 
truth much too forgetful. I speak here of J. M. Durand (de Gros) 
better known by some under the pseudonym of Philips. Dr. Durand 



* Crime consists essentially, for him, in an act contrary to the strong and defi- 
nite states of the common consciousness, and he shows that all the characteristics 
of punishment are, in fact, derived from this nature of crime. 
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de Gros had made known in France ten years before Dr. Li^bault 
the forms and applications of suggestion. His Electrodynamisme vital, 
etc., dates from 1855; his Cours theorique et pratique de Braidisme, 
etc., from i860. And not only did he treat of suggestion in his works 
on physiology, psychology, and pathology, but he had perceived also, 
and expressed in a very clear manner, the principle of the plurality 
of consciousness, or of psychic centres, illustrated since by Messrs. 
Pierre Janet and Binet, among several others. 

In some Essais de physiologie philosophique (1866) did not M. 
Durand de Gros employ already these significant terms "Unconscious 
acts of the relational life, the product of the activity of spinal souls; 
cephalic souls, spinal souls, ganglionic souls ; automatism of the 
soul ; instinct or automatism of the congenital soul," etc. ? In a very 
spirited brochure, written in response to a honeyed and rather per- 
fidious report of Dr. Chauffard on the ensemble of his theories {La 
Philosophie physiologique et medicate a VAcademie de medecine, Paris, G. 
Bailliere, 1868), he declared forcibly that the doctrine of an irre- 
ducible soul could no longer satisfy us, "that the human being is in 
reality a collection of organisms, a collection of distinct lives and 
egos, and that its apparent unity lies altogether in the harmony of a 
hierarchic whole whose elements, approximated by an intimate co- 
ordination and subordination, bear nevertheless, each in itself, all the 
essential attributes, all the primitive characters of an individual 
animal." 

Let us do justice to the initiators, to the combatants of the first 
hour. They carry in them the scientific posterity which does itself 
sometimes the grave wrong of neglecting them, of passing over the 
name while entering into the inheritance. 

I will only stop to call attention, in conclusion, to the third 

volume of /' Annee philosophique, published under the direction of M. 

F. Pillon. It contains a study by M. Renouvier on Schopenhauer, 

an article by M. Douriac on the nature of emotion, another by M. 

Pillon on the historical evolution of idealism, and finally, the French 

bibliography for 1892.* 

Lucien Arreat. 

*The books mentioned belong to the Librairie F. Alcan. 



